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NAVAL DIRKS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 


by George B. Keester' 


The following notes are not intended to be a defin- 
itive essay on the subject of U.S. naval dirks but 
rather are intended to bring to the attention of col- 
lectors several of these interesting weapons which 
are in the Museum here at Annapolis. Admittedly 
only an outline, this article can no doubt be ex- 
panded considerably by other members of THE 
COMPANY, and additional information on these 
elusive naval weapons would be most welcome. 
The wearing of dirks by officers of the Navy 
seems to have been a very old practice. They were 
apparently in use prior to 1800 and may possibly 
have been worn during the Revolution. Midship- 
men of the Royal Navy are shown in contemporary 
prints about 1780 as wearing either dirks or swords, 
while officers in this service are shown with swords. 
The earliest mention of the use of dirks in the U.S. 
Navy is found in the uniform regulations of 1802:° 


Captains and Lieutenants, when in full dress, to wear 
small swords. . .in undress to wear hangers. Midshipmen 

in full dress, to wear hangers... Dirks not to be worn 
on shore by any officer. 


From the above it may be inferred that both officers 
and midshipmen wore swords or dirks on board 
ship but the latter weapon was not taken ashore. 

The next change in uniform regulations is dated 
23 November 1813, and therein it is stated specifi- 
cally that all officers, including midshipmen, were 
to wear cut and thrust swords in full dress and un- 
dress. It is also noted that “All other officers [are] 
permitted to wear blue pantaloons, round hats, and 
dirks in undress.” 

Three of the dirks in the Museum collection are 
of the period 1800-1820 and all are reputed to have 


‘Curator, U.S. Naval Academy Museum. 
The Uniform Dress of the Captains and Certain Other Officers 
of the Navy of the United States, 27 August 1802. 


been used by naval officers who were midshipmen 
during the Tripolitan War or the War of 1812. 

Figure | shows the service dirk of Captain Ste- 
phen Decatur and is reputed to have been worn by 
him and then given by him to his friend John 
Rodgers. It may be dated somewhere between 1804 
and 1810.° Its overall length is 13% inches. The 
ivory hilt has brass fittings and crossguard and is 
four inches long. There is no maker’s name or 
mark. The brass scabbard is inscribed “Capt. De- 
catur Jun. U.S. Navy.” 

Figure 2 is a dirk presented to the Museum by 
Dwight Franklin as an example of the type worn 
by midshipmen of the Navy during the War of 
1812.‘ It has a wooden hilt covered on one side with 
mother of pearl, brass pommel, mountings and 
guard. The overall length is 14 inches and the hilt 
is 4% inches long. There is no maker’s name or mark 
and no inscription. The scabbard is leather with 
brass mountings. The decorative motifs on the hilt 
and guard include an eagle and anchor design 
which is very similar to that used on the early seal 
of the Navy Department. 

The line drawing gives a better idea of these dec- 
orative details: (A) shows the hilt from the inner 
side. Two brass dolphins form the guard and the 
laurel and anchor are on the base of the mounting. 
An eagle superimposed on an anchor is on the 
pommel with the rivet just above its head. On the 
pommel end is another anchor enclosed in a 
wreath of rope. (B) shows the side view of the hilt 
with laurel on the brass band. In (C) is a view of 
the eagle <tevice of the pommel as it actually ap- 


According to Member Harold Peterson, this model is very 
similar to those in use in the 18th century. 

‘Peterson says this dirk is of French manufacture and earlier 
than 1812, probably dated 1800-1810. 
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U.S. Naval Academy Museum Photograph 


pears, and in (D) the same device spread open to 
show the details. (E) shows a view of the throat of 
the scabbard with anchor and trident motifs with 
devices behind the shield that may be ship’s guns. 
Similar decorative details appear on the tip and 
middle band. 

Figure 3 shows the dirk worn by Midshipman 
Edward Thayer who served in the ill-fated Chesa- 
peake under Captain James Lawrence, whose dying 
words “Don’t Give Up the Ship” are an inspiration 
to present day midshipmen and officers of our naval 
service. This dirk is the smallest of the three mod- 
els being 9% inches overall with a hilt of 3% inches 
in length. The brass hilt consists of simple metal 


grip with a pommel in the design of a plumed closed 
helmet. There are no identification marks but the 
blade is etched with floral designs.’ 

There is little if any visual evidence of the wear- 
ing of dirks by officers in this period, although there 
are extant many fine portraits. The answer to this 
curious state of affairs probably lies in the fact that 
practically all of these portraits were painted to 
show officers in their full dress uniforms with which 
they wore swords. As a matter of fact this lack of 
pictorial evidence as to wearing of dirks is gener- 
ally true for the entire period of the use of this 


Peterson States that the bright etching of the blade in this speci- 
men would place it as late as the 1820’s since this type of decora- 
tion on swords did not appear until that date 
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weapon in the Navy. In the picture collections at 
the Naval Academy there is only a single instance 
of a picture showing midshipmen wearing the dirk, 
and none showing officers with this weapon. In the 
hundreds of early photographs of midshipmen, 
dating from 1850 to 1870, there is not a single dirk 
shown as being worn although swords appear in 
many of these pictures. 

Dirks are not mentioned again in regulations 
until after the Civil War, and this long lapse in offi- 
cial orders might indicate that the weapon had al- 
together disappeared from use in the Navy from 
1813 to 1869. Despite minute attention to all other 
details of uniform, and excellent plates depicting 
swords, neither of the regulations of 1841 nor those 
of 1852 mention the dirk. 

We find, however, that despite the silence of the 
official word they were still being worn, for one of 
the Huddy and Duval plates from The U.S. Mili- 
tary Magazine, dated 1840, shows a midshipman of 
this period with a dirk.* His uniform is substan- 
tially that worn at the Naval school founded five 
years later at Annapolis. The dirk, however, did 
not become part of the recognized outfit of the mid- 
shipmen at the Academy despite the statement in 
the regulations of 1869 that “Midshipmen may 
wear On boat duty, a dirk as per pattern”. This 
dirk is pictured in detail in the plates that accom- 
pany the text. Figure 4 shows an example of this 
pattern dirk. 

Worn by Rear Admiral Thomas B. Howard, 
USN, when he was a midshipman, this model was 
the last type carried in the Navy and apparently 
was the only model ever pictured and described in 
detail in regulations. Its overall length is 15% 
inches. The hilt has a white sharkskin grip, wire 
bound with a brass eagle head pommel and brass 
cross guard. The scabbard is black leather with 
brass mountings. 

A close study of all the existing regulations and 
orders in the files of the Naval Academy from 1845 
to 1875 brought to light no mention of the wearing 
of dirks by midshipmen at the school. Swords are 
shown in many photographs of the post Civil War 
period, and they are mentioned in orders as being 
authorized for Passed Midshipmen and midship- 
men battalion officers. This curious state of affairs 
may possibly be attributed to a desire on the part 


*U. S. Military Magazine, II (July 1840), plate No. 4. The mid- 
shipman shown is Patrick Hayes, nephew of Captain John Barry. 





U.S. Naval Academy Museum Photograph 


of the authorities at the Academy to keep sucha 
handy little weapon as a dirk out of the reach of 
the young gentlemen. From all accounts of the early 
years of the school, these first midshipmen were 
prone to brawls and what the Navy calls “sky- 
larking.” 

The dirks worn prior to 1869 were of a variety 
of patterns and no standard type seems to have 
prevailed. Form and size appear to have been dic- 
tated by the individual fancy of the owner. 

Dirks were still being authorized for boat duty 
in the regulations of 1876 but no further mention 
can be found of them after this date, and presum- 
ably they were considered obsolete and were no 
longer permitted to be worn in the Navy. 
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BRANCH INSIGNIA OF CAVALRY AND ARMOR, 1872-1956 


by Frank C. Townsend and Frederick P. Todd 


The Regular Cavalry ended the Civil War with six 
regiments, all called “Cavalry” and numbered Ist 
through 6th. The next year, 1866, saw the 7th 
through 10th Regiments added, which remained 
the strength of the branch until 1901. In that year 
the 11th through 15th Cavalry Regiments were or- 
ganized, and in 1916 came the 16th and 17th.' In 
1921 the three highest numbered regiments were 
inactivated and in 1922 the 26th Cavalry (Philip- 
pine Scouts) was established. That is the way the 
regiments remained until about 1940. 

Among these regiments there were no author- 
ized differences in uniforms or branch insignia, al- 
though commanding officers often permitted or 
introduced minor distinctions, especially during 
field service.* The three Volunteer Cavalry regi- 
ments of 1898 (Ist-3rd), the one of 1899 (11th), and 
the National Guard squadrons and regiments or- 
ganized after 1918, followed the Regular Army 
closely so far as branch insignia is concerned. Per- 
haps the most notable exception is in the insignia 
of the 2d New York Cavalry which has the sabres 
bared or without scabbards. The distinctive unit 
devices, introduced in the 1920’s, form the only real 
exception to what has been said, and they are not 
considered here. Thus we can treat upon Cavalry 
insignia as such without reference to regimental 
distinctions. 


By 1872 the crossed-sabers device was the recog- 
nized Cavalry symbol, together with yellow, the 
branch color. These, it will be seen, have remained 
constant ever since. 

The year 1872 brought forth a brand new vogue 
in headgear, so far as the American army was con- 
cerned:the plumed and corded helmet. A version 
of the spiked helmet, it had been adopted by Prus- 


' Hist. Div. U.S. Army, Order of Battle, U.S. Land Forces in the 
World War, Ill, part 2 (1949), 1270-1274. Regiments formed in 
1917 were converted to Field Artillery. The 9th and 10th Cavalry 
contained Negro enlisted men with white officers. 

Note, for example, the rig of the 7th Cavalry as described by 
James S. Hutchins, in MC&H, VII, 91-101. 


sia in 1843 and by Russia a year later.* Other 
nations followed suit but after the Prussian victor- 
ies of 1866 and 1870-71, the spiked helmet became 
the symbol of German might. Dress Regulations of 
29 July 1872 prescribed the new helmet for Cav- 
alry, Light Artillery, and enlisted men of the Signal 
Service, who wore the Cavalry uniform except for 
color of trimmings and a distinctive sleeve device. 

Helmets for both officers and men of Cavalry 
were decorated with gold or yellow cords and tas- 
sels, and yellow horsehair or buffalo hair plumes. 
Chinstraps were of black leather, and on the front 
was the large brass spread eagle shown in Plate I. 
Nothing is said about regimental numbers, but the 
illustrated edition of the regulations shows a num- 


‘Richard Knoetel, Handbuch der Uniformkunde, rev. ed., 1937. 
13-15; A. V. Viskovatov, Historical description of uniforms and 
equipment of the Russian Army, St. Petersburg, 1841-1862, part 19, 
plate 42. 








Plate / 


Helmet plate of the Cavalry and Light Artillery of 1872. 
This and all other photographed insignia are from the col- 
lection of Frederick C. Townsend. ‘ 
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mental numbers were to go above the crossed 
sabers,company letters below (Plate 3). By infer- 
ence, these orders removed all metal trimmings 
from the top of the forage cap, where they had 
often been worn during and even after the Civil 
War. 

A regimental number of yellow metal was (in 
1872) placed on the collar of the enlisted man’s 
dress coat, on a patch of yeiiow. This number was 
removed in 1885, when the entire collar was made 
of. yellow.° 

The helmet seems to have been favorably re- 
ceived, for in 1881 it was given to the entire army 
with the exception of general and staff officers.°® 


GO 104, AGO, 3 October 1885 
GO 4, AGO, 7 January 1881. 





Plate 2 
Helmet of the 1872 pattern as shown in the uniform regu- 


lations of that year. 


ber in white metal on the shield (Plate 2). We have 
been unable to uncover any other evidence that regi- 
mental numbers were worn elsewhere than on the 
collar in a manner similar to the pre-Civil War 
regulations. 

A dark blue cloth forage cap of “chasseur” pat- 
tern with “two gold embroidered sabers, crossed, 
edges upward, on dark blue cloth ground, with the 
number of the regiment in silver in the upper 
angle,’ was prescribed for officers. This was also 
made of metal in imitation of embroidery (1% 
inches wide and 14 inches high). The same pat- 
tern in gilt metal (2% inches wide)* was specified 
for enlisted men, who were to wear “the badge of 
the corps or letter of the company of yellow metal 
worn in front.” The word “or” must have caused 
confusion, for at first the device and the letters were 
worn in several ways. This condition was corrected 
by General Orders No. 67, 25 June 1873, which 
stated that “the badge of the corps and letter of 
the company will both be worn in front of the for- 
age cap.” In 1877 (General Orders No. 8) this was 
further clarified by the positive statement that regi- 








Plate 3 


+ 


Upper insignia illustrates the pattern approved in G. UV. 62, 


‘QM Specifications No. 266, 9 July 1889 1873. Lower insignia is that detailed in G. O. 8, 1872. 














Plate 4 
Helmet plate of the pattern of 1881. 


However, the style was changed by decreasing the 
size of the neck guard, adding a chain chin strap 
and adopting a new eagle device, with the same 
basic design for all personnel. The new eagle faced 
the opposite direction and the national motto was 
placed on a ribbon held in its beak. For line troops 
the “badge of arms” (sabers for Cavalry) was 
shown beneath the shield. A regimental number, in 
white metal, was fastened to the surface of the 
shield (Plate 4). This was the plate that remained 
until 1902. 

During the Spanish-American War period, from 
1898 to 1902, the ornament for enlisted men was 
decidedly improved by being made of a single piece 
by brazing the regimental numbers and company 
letters onto the basic design. By now the sabers 
had been reduced in width to 2% inches for men and 
to 2 inches for officers. During this period, to judge 
from pictures, the crossed-sabers insignia was worn 
at one time or another on everything except the 
khaki helmet. It appeared on dress caps, forage caps, 
campaign hats, collars, shirts, and even sleeves. In 
Plate 5 is shown an enlisted man’s hat ornament 
with regimental and troop designation, a collar 
ornament worn on the dress coat by personnel in 
headquarters not belonging to a troop, and the 
device of an independent troop. Officers wore simi- 
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lar sabers but much smaller (1 inch high and 2 
inches wide). 

In 1902 the Army adopted an olive drab service 
uniform. Regulations prescribed that “dull-finished 
bronze” crossed-sabers be worn on the collars of 
this uniform, and of the khaki summer service uni- 
form, by both Cavalry officers and men, and on 
the caps of the men.’ Gilt insignia was continued 
for the blue and the white dress uniforms. By 1905, 
the width of the sabers had been further reduced to 
2 inches.* 

Numibers and letters were placed as before but 
those for the men were plain and without serifs. The 
crossed-sabers was worn by enlisted men on their 
caps until the disc type “coat-of-arms of the U.S.” 


'GO 81, War Dept., 17 July 1902; effective | January 1903. 
“QM Specifications No. 753, 22 May 1905. 








Plate 5 
Enlisted men’s insignia of the 1898-1902 period with unit 
designations braised to the crossed sabers. 
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was introduced in 1918 as a part of the mass pro- 
duction economy of World War I.* The crossed- 
sabers worn on the collar of enlisted men’s O.D. 
and khaki coats, however, was discontinued earlier 
in 1908, and replaced by the first round “button” 
type, also of dull bronze (see Plate 6).'° They were 
issued in pairs, two for each side of the collar, one 
bearing the letters “U.S.,” and the other having the 
sabers with regimental number and troop letter. 
The sabers and other devices for the blue dress 
coat, however, remained the same cut-out form as 
earlier. 

In 1912, the O.D. and khaki coats were given 
standing collars and, at the same time, the number 
of button ornaments was reduced to two, the U.S. 
on the right, the sabers on the left.'' 

Commencing with 1901, the collar ornaments of 








‘Photographs. 

‘Circular No. 68, War Dept., 8 October 1907. 

'QM Specifications, 25 January 1912. par. 16: “Regulations for 
the Uniform of the United States Army.” 26 December 1911. 
par. 80. 





Plate 7 





Upper insignia: Regimental Adjutant, 1901. 
Lower insignia: Regimental Quartermaster, 1901. 


regimental staff officers and some others contained, 
beneath the crossed sabers, the insignia of the de- 
partment to which their duties corresponded or 
some other appropriate device indicating the duty 
being performed. A list of the known varieties 
follows: '? 


Regimental Adjutant: Adjutant General’s Department device 
(Plate 7) 
Regimental Quartermaster: Quartermaster Corps device 
(Plate 7) 
Regimental Chaplain: A cross 
Regimental Veterinary: Winged horseshoe with the letter “V” 
and, later, a plain horseshoe 
Regimental Commissary: Commissary Department device 
Assistant Inspector of Small Arms Practice: 
Ordnance Corps device 
U.S. Military Academy Detachment: The letters “MA DET.” 
During World War I,.the large number of units 
raised, together with the excessive cost of using a 
separate die for each company, troop, or battery 
of each regiment, caused a new system to be 
adopted for enlisted men’s collar buttons.'* The 








fw 








Plate 6 Dion Williams, Army and Navy Insignia. New York, 1918, 

’ , - See ee ; ; 84; GO 129, AGO, 2 October 1901; five of these are illustrated 
Examples of the first round “button” insignia showing vari- in the 1 October 1908 dress regulations, plate 46 

ous types of unit designations. Drawn by Edgar A. Wisch- The system is described in AR 600-35. 14 October 1921. 


nowski. par. 13c. 








“U.S.” was pushed up to the top and a regimental 
number placed below, thus “U.S./1” served every 
first regiment in the Army, regardless of branch. 
On the other button, the arm or service was shown, 
either plain or with a company letter below, so that 
the sabers with a troop letter could be worn by every 
such troop in the Cavalry in combination with the 
“US” bearing the regimental number. Those not 
assigned to a troop wore plain sabers. This system 
continued in one form or another up to World War 
II, when most buttons merely showed the branch. 

The year 1921 saw the constitution of Cavalry 
Machine Gun Squadrons, numbered Ist through 6th 
but with only the first two actively organized. Their 
officers first wore the letters “MG” in the upper 
angle of the sabers. Later the letters were placed in 
the side angles, apparently to permit the use of des- 
signation numerals in the upper angle. (Plate 8)."* 


AR 600-35, 14 October 1921, par. 13: i#id.. 31 December 





Plates 8, 9 and 10 
Officers’ insignia, 1921-1950. Top to bottom: Machine-gun 
Squadron, 1921; Cavalry, 1940; Armor, 1950. 
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These squadrons were disbanded in 1928 and in 
that year three Armored Car Squadrons were con- 
stituted. Actually only Troop A of the Ist was ever 
organized, but its officers were authorized to wear 
“AC” in the side angles and its men the same in 
the upper angle. 

When standing collars went out on 31 Decem- 
ber 1926 and the lapel collar was adopted,’ all’ 
bronze finish buttons, collar ornaments, and cap 
badges were scrapped and thereafter such items 
were of “gold, or gold-like material.” This use of 
gold has continued to the present for both officers 
and men. As early as 1921, a smaller size of offi- 
cer’s insignia had been approved for wear on shirts 
(% inch high).'® After about 1940 this became the 
standard size (Plate 9). 

Except for a few minor changes in finish and 
background, the button type insignia is the same 
today as when adopted in 1908, being made both 
as a single piece and a two-piece insignia. 

The Army Reorganization Act of 1950 (section 
404) created a branch called the Armor, at the 
same time saying that “the Armor shall be the 
continuation of the Cavalry.” This represented, of 
course, an amalgamation of existing tank battal- 
ions with the units of the Cavalry proper. The story 
of tank and Armored Force insignia, however, prop- 
erly belongs with that of the Infantry and shall not 
be told here. 

In the ten-year interval between creation of the 
Armored Force on 10 July 1940 and the creation 
of Armor, the old Cavalry regiments were con- 
verted to armored regiments, broken up into recon- 
naissance squadrons, or dismounted and converted 
to Infantry. After the war many entered the U.S. 
Constabulary. Yet most, if not all, seem to have 
clung to the crossed sabers. 

Following the change of the name to Armor and 
the attendant reorganization, there came a new in- 
signia (Plate 10). Over the traditional crossed-sabers 
was placed the front view of an M-26 tank, the 
original version of the “Patton.” All was gold col- 
ored metal, the officers wearing a cut-out version 
while the men had the button. It is worn by all type 
units in Armor. 


1926, par. 16, and Changes | and 2. Enlisted men’s disk insignia 
of machine-gun squadrons had the “MG” in the upper angle of 
the sabers, as did the later machine-gun troops. 

' [bid., 31 December 1926. 

'" Ibid., 14 October 1921, par. 11. 
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CAPS FOR THE 2np PENNSYLVANIA 


by Irving Browning 


The extent to which leather caps were worn during 
the Revolutionary War is one of the many ques- 
tions on American military dress that still remain 
to be solved. There recently came into my posses- 
sion a document dating from 1779, which sheds an 
interesting light on the wearing of this type of head- 
dress by two Continental regiments. 

Leather caps of different designs are shown by Lef- 
fert’s as being worn by various units from the early 
part of the war: In 1775 by Crane’s Rhode Island 
Artillery Company: in 1776 by the Ist and 2nd 
South Carolina, Haslett’s Delaware Regiment, and 
the Light Company of Hazen’s 2nd Canadian Regi- 
ment; and in 1779 by Moylan’s Light Dragoons.' 

Both General Washington and the Board of War 
in 1781 considered adopting leather caps as the 
headdress for the entire Continental Army in place 
of felt cocked hats. It was not possible to realize 
this intention due to the more urgent need for 
leather in the manufacture of shoes and accoutre- 
ments.- 

The document I acquired, dealing with the above 
subject, consists of the drafts or retained copies of 
two letters. One contains instructions to a “Cap- 
tain Patterson” regarding the procurement of 
leather caps and the other is a letter to the manu- 
facturer covering an order from the Board of War 
for the same caps. The text of the document follows: 


July 1779 


Captn Patterson 


for the officers of those Companies the Commander must 
be made in the form of Battalion wch is the same Pattern 
as Colo. Megg’s. You will Endeavour to get theman to 
make them all as good and as neat as Possible Binding the 
Edges with white leather of the whole. 

You know the Necessity we are in for want of those 
Caps therefore need not Urge You to hurry him with ther. 

You will write me as soon as possible after your Arrival 
at Mid’! Town and Inform me how you are likely to succeed 
when you shall hear farther from me I am & 

WS 


[Other Side] 
Sir 


I Herewith send you an Order from the Board of War 
for Four Hundred and Seventy Leather Caps which I| must 
request you will get made as good and as Expeditiously as 
Possible my men at present being very much in Want of 
them & Suffering Exceedingly on Account of the Warm 
Woolen Caps they are oblig’d Many of them to wear. 

Captn Patterson Carrys with him Patterns by which they 
are to be made and in the following proportions. 


Agreeable to my Grenadier Patterns 62 
Ditto my Lt Infantry Do 62 
Ditto to my Battalion 284 

Ditto for Battalion Sergeants 
Drums & fifes 36 
Ditto for Officers 26 
470 


Should any farther Expense Attend the Caps of my Lt 
Infantry and Grenadiers than those of the Battalion I shall 
take Care that the Board of War will make it good to you 
And relying on your making these as Compleat as Possible 
1 am Sir Yr Most 
Obedt Serv 
WS 





Sir 


You are now going to Capt George Starr of Middle 
Town Connecticut on whom you have an order for four 
Hundred and Seventy Leather Caps which are to be made 
after the Patterns you carry with you in the following 
Proportions Viz 


Agreeable to the Grenadier Patiern 62 
Ditto to that of the Light Infantry 62 
Ditto to that of the Battalion 284 
Ditto for Battn Sergeants Drum’s & fifers 36 
Ditto for officers 26 

470 


The Caps for the Officers must be made of a Superior 
Quality for which we must pay him a little Extraordinary. 
There must be three Grenadier and three Lt infantry Caps 


While it seemed a fair guess that this document 
would relate to a Continental regiment, its com- 
mander’s hasty initials left the question of which 
regiment? After some confusion regarding these 
initials, with the help of COMPANY Member John 
Elting, it was established that they were probably 
“W.S.” Now there were four names and a date to 


Charies M. Lefferts, Uniforms of the American, British, French 
and German Armies in the War of the American Revolution, New 
York, 1926, 19, 21, 27, 55, 59. 

* Ltrs., Washington to Board of War, 10 January and 23 March 
1781, in John C. Fitzpatrick (ed), Writings of Washington, v. 21, 83, 
362. 








go on: Captain Patterson, Captain George Starr, 
Colonel Megg, W.S., and the date July 1779. A ref- 
erence to Heitman revealed only one Captain Pat- 
terson in service in 1779: John Patterson of the 
2nd Pennsylvania Regiment. No Captain George 
Starr was listed and the nearest to Colonel Megg 
was Colonel Jonathan Meigs of the 6th Connecti- 
cut Regiment. Two colonels with the initials “W.S.” 
were listed William Shephard of the 4th Massa- 
chusetts and Walter Stewart of the 2nd Pennsyl- 


vania. The regimental affiliation of the bearer of 


the letter of instruction, Captain Patterson, logic- 
ally indicated that Colonel Walter Stewart of the 
2nd Pennsylvania Regiment was the “W.S.” of my 
letters. Captain George Starr, on further research. 
was identified as the Commissary of Hides in Con- 
necticut and in charge of the leather factory in 
Middletown.* 

These letters point to several interesting facts re- 
garding the leather caps. The entire regiment was 
to be fitted with leather caps not just its flank com- 
panies. There were to be three or four different 


styles of caps and the colonel’s cap was to be of 


the same form as those of the battalion companies. 
All of the caps were to be bound with white 
leather on the edges if possible. The form of the 
battalion companies caps was to be of the same 
pattern as that of Colonel Meigs’ Regiment. 

It is sad but true that. as usual whenever any 


Francis B. Heitman, //istorical Register of Officers of the Con- 
tinental Army, Washington, 1914, 37, 48, 388, 429, 493, 521; Ltr., 
General Samuel Parsons to Washington, 26 October 1778, in Wash- 
ington Papers, MS Div., Library of Congress; Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 
v. 14, 155. Members John Elting and Detmar Finke have helped 
greatly with research for this note. 


'y 
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new information is discovered bearing on uniforms 
of the Revolutionary War, the facts ascertained 
lead only to further questions. Were the leather 
caps actually manufactured and delivered to the 
2nd Pennsylvania Regiment? If so, when were they 
worn? What was the actual shape of the different 
styles of caps, and what designs or cyphers did 
they carry? What were the caps of Colonel Meigs’ 
regiment, after which the battalion companies’ caps 
were to be made? It is only to the last of these ques- 
tions that a partial answer can be given. The caps 
of Colonel Meig’s regiment were those supplied to 
the 6th Connecticut Regiment in 1777, of which 
General Washington stated that he knew of no 
other leather caps worn in the Army which had 
such a military air or which could serve better to 
replace the lack of felt cocked hats. 

One further bit of information is interesting. In 
John Blair Linn’s Pennsylvania in the War of the 
Revolution, Battalions and Line, 1775-1783," there is 
a brief history of the 2nd Pennsylvania accompa- 
nied by copies of its rolls and rosters. It has sev- 
eral references to “Bankson’s Grenadiers,” com- 
manded by Captain John Bankson who served in 
the regiment from September 1776 to January 
1783. This, presumably, was the company for which 
the grenadier caps were ordered. 


‘Ltr., Washington to Board of War, 10 January 1781, in Fitz- 
patrick, op. cit., v. 21, 83. 

Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd series, v. 10, 414, 438. This regi- 
ment was designated the Ist Pennsylvania Battalion from No- 
vember 1775 to October 1776, when it was redesignated 2nd 
Pennsylvania Regiment. Its original uniform was brown faced 
with green, with buttons bearing the legend “| PB.” By 1779 it 
was wearing blue coats faced with red and in 1780 some men at 
least had “round hats bound with black ferreting.” See Lefferts. 
op. cit., 126.— Editor. 





Light infantry caps of American units (left: 2d South Carolina Regiment, 1776; right: 2d Cana- 


dian Regiment, 1776) as shown in Lefferts, UNIFORMS. . 


. OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The button is that of the 1st Pennsylvania Battalion, which became the 2d Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment in 1776, shown in Calver and Burton, HistORY WRITTEN WITH PICK AND SHOVEL. Both 
sources are publications of the New-York Historical Society. 
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THE PLATES 


BRITISH 42ND (ROYAL HIGHLAND) REGIMENT OF FOOT, 1759-1760 


Plate No. 117 


This most celebrated of regiments saw its first serv- 
ice in America during the years 1756-1767, in the 
French and Indian War. In July 1758 it took part 
in the desperate but unsuccessful attack on Fort 
Ticonderoga under Major-General James Aber- 
cromby, fighting with “extraordinary gallantry” 
and sustaining heavy losses. Retiring south after 
the battle, the Royal Highlanders spent the follow- 
ing winter in New York.’ 

The Regiment, as is well known, wore the High- 
land dress; short scarlet jacket trimmed with regi- 
mental lace, scarlet waistcoat, blue caps with a piece 


of bearskin on the left side, the belted plaid of 


“Government tartan” for dress and the little kilt 
(Feilidh beag) for service, goat skin purse, and 
chequered or striped hose. Grenadiers wore cloth 
caps edged with fur. All ranks carried broadswords. 
In other particulars, such as the use of pistols and 
dirks, there was some variety and, despite the work 
of experts on Scottish dress and traditions, still 
much is unknown.’ 

On 3 July 1758 King George II had conferred 
the title “Royal” upon the Regiment, news of which 
arrived after Ticonderoga. Thus one change that 
occurred in its dress by the winter of 1758-59 was 
the substitution of blue facings for the buff it had 
been wearing. During our period, however, only 
the officers wore blue lapels; the men’s jackets con- 
tinued plain in front save for the braiding of regi- 
mental lace. 

Much has been written about the somber tartan 
from which the Black Watch is supposed to have 
gained its popular name. Seen today it is, indeed, 
dark, but reproductions of the tartan made in the 
1760’s and 1770’s contain much lighter tones of green 


' Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XIV, 235- 
236. 

‘Information on the uniform and accouterments of the Black 
Watch can be found in Journal, op. cit., 1, 154-156; Il, 1-2; VII, 
52-57; XIX, 125-126, 243; XX, 162-169. Captain Cecil C. P. Law- 
son has generously assisted in the preparation of this plate and 
description. 


and bluish-gray. Furthermore, in those days, a red 
stripe was worn by the entire Regiment in full dress 
and by the Grenadier Company even on their little 
kilts. 

The order books of the 42nd Highlanders have 
much to say about its dress in 1759-60. Canvas 
breeches and blue leggings often took the place of 
kilts for field work and boat duty, and at times 
these leggings were worn with the little kilt. In hot 
weather the waistcoat alone was used, either with 
breeches or the little kilt. Officers also wore breeches 
(of linen) and little or no lace in forest fighting.° 
The goat skin purse (sporan) was of the plainest 
sort, and the ones shown in the plate are patterned 
after a fragment unearthed at Fort Ticonderoga. 

The privates, corporals, and some times sergeants 
were armed with the standard infantry musket as 
were also the company officers. There are records 
of payments on 14 March and 24 November 1759 
to blacksmiths “for cutting short the arms of the 
42nd Regiment, by Gen. Abercrombie’s order, 9 
June 1758,” which probably reduced the barrel 
length to 42 inches.’ Pistols of the distinctive High- 
land model were still being carried, but by this date 
largely by officers. Dirks, too, were growing uncom- 
mon; usually the bayonet sufficed. Sergeants were 
armed with halberds on parade but muskets com- 
monly took their place on campaign. 

In all matters of dress and weapons, as we have 
said, there must have been considerable variation. 
A 2nd Battalion, newly raised, had joined the Ist 
in late 1759. That winter it stayed at Albany while 
the Ist Battalion lay scattered in six separate posts 
from there north to Halfway Brook. That sort of 
service did not encourage uniformity. 


Fred Ray, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


‘Lawson, A History of the Uniforms of the British Army, Lon- 
don, 1941, Il, 71-76. 

‘See Harold L. Peterson, “The British Infantry Musket, 1702- 
1783,” MC&H, III, 75-76. 
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DOVER LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANY, 
DELAWARE MILITIA, 1776-1777 


Plate No. 118 


The Dover Light Infantry was the uniformed flank 
company of the Kent County, Delaware, militia in 
1776. It was commanded by Thomas Rodney, 
younger brother of Caesar Rodney, one of Dela- 
ware’s most prominent Revolutionary War figures. 
Thomas was 32 years old at the time; his company 
in December 1776 comprised a lieutenant, an en- 
sign, four NCO’s, a drum and a fife, and 26 privates. 
All had volunteered to march to support Washing- 
ton’s army on the Delaware River.' 

On 14 December the little corps left Dover and 
marched to “the Cross Roads,” now Smyrna. At 
Cristiana Bridge, his men were issued knapsacks 
and canteens, and three days later they reached 
Philadelphia, in good health except for some “blis- 
tered feet.” At Bristol, on the 22nd, the company 
joined Brigadier General John Cadwalader’s Bri- 
gade of Philadelphia Associators, with which it 
served in the Trenton-Princeton campaign, being 
consolidated with Captain George Henry’s Phila- 
delphia Light Infantry Battalion (or Regiment). In, 
according to Rodney, “as severe a night as ever I 
saw [with this] storm of wind, hail, rain and snow,” 
the Dover Light Infantry crossed the Delaware on 
Christmas night at Dunk’s Ferry to cover the dis- 
embarkation of the rest of the Brigade. 

The crossing, as is well known, was not completed 
and Cadwalader withdrew his brigade to the Penn- 
sylvania side. Fortunately for our country, Wash- 
ington’s main crossing, to the north, was brilliantly 
successful. On the 27th the brigade tried again, 
made it and, with the Light Infantry regiment (in- 
cluding the Dover Company) as advance guard, 
marched on Burlington and Bordentown, and 
eventually to Trenton. 

Again serving in the van, the company made the 
surprise march on Princeton and played a brave 
part in the battle there. Following the fight, Rod- 
ney was placed in command of the Philadelphia 
Light Infantry Regiment, and at Morristown, on 
7 January 1777, he reported with some pride that 


‘Almost the only source of information on the company is 
Thomas Rodney’s diary, published in the Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware, VIII (1888). The Associators to which the 
company was attached have been illustrated in Plate 45 (MC&H, 
III, 80-81). 


the regiment had been appointed by General Wash- 
ington “to be his own guard (for the reason I sup- 
pose that they had distinguished themselves at 
Princeton and were the only Regiment in the army 
that were in complete uniform which was green 
faced with red).” 

On 14 January the Dover Company set off for 
home, its one month enrollment having expired. 
These exciting 30 days are, so far as we know, its 
only claim to fame. 

Beside the mention of green coats faced with red, 
Rodney's diary contains other fragments of infor- 
mation on the appearance of his soldiers. He speaks 
twice about his “great coat” which he had on dur- 
ing the battle of Princeton. This must have been a 
civilian model with two or three short capes. 
Doubtless many of the men (who, he is careful to 
point out, were all gentlemen) carried similar great 
coats as well as their blankets. Being winter, their 
leg covering would logically have been overalls. 

Among Charles M. Lefferts’ notes in the New 
York Historical Society is a reconstruction he did 
of the Dover Company’s uniform. The headdress 
he arrived at was the jockey cap, shown here in the 
plate. These caps may well have been of a different 
style, even as ornate as the ones worn by Haslet’s 
Delaware Regiment earlier in 1776, but the simple 
jockey style is the safest to show without further 
information. 

Each of the light infantry companies on that 
campaign had “a neat light wagon for their bag- 
gage.” Rodney took great pride in his wagon and 
steadfastly refused to turn it over to the brigade 
quartermaster for a vehicle pool. Probably it was 
hauled by a single horse, led by a soldier or tear- 
ster on foot. 

The diary of Thomas Rodney is short and well 
worth reading. This cocky militiaman had seem- 
ingly inexhaustible faith and hope in the American 
cause at a time when it had died out in every other 
heart but Washington’s. He had, furthermore, the 
ability to encourage others, which he put to good 
use in those dark days before Trenton. 


Clyde A. Risley 
Frederick P. Todd 
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3rd REGIMENT, NEW YORK STATE ARTILLERY, 1807-1812 


Plate No. 119 


The uniformed Volunteer Militia of the City of New 
York comprised, in the year 1806, the Ist and 2nd 
Regiments of Artillery, the Battalion of Artillery, 
the Squadron of Cavalry, and the Ist Regiment of 
Light Infantry. Of these, the most stable and im- 
portant was the Artillery, organized into a brigade 
under General Jacob Morton.’ 

In April of 1806 there appeared off Sandy Hook 
the British warships Leander and Cambrian, and 
the sloop Diver which coolly commenced to board 
and search all vessels that entered the harbor of New 
York. On the 25th the American sloop Richard, not 
heaving to in time, was fired on, the second shot 
killing its helmsman, John Pierce. His body was 
brought to New York, where news of the event 
produced the most intense indignation and excite- 
ment. There was a rush to join the city volunteer 
corps and to form new ones. It is with four com- 
panies of artillery raised at this time that we are 
here concerned. 

The new companies were formed during May 
and June of 1806, their elected captains being 
Henry Morgan, James Hewitt, John Fleming, and 
John W. Forbes. All of these officers were young 
men of social standing in the city. The companies 
were authorized and their officers approved on 25 
June 1806, and they were then assigned to the Bat- 
talion of Artillery, commanded by Major Andrew 
Sitcher. On 27 March 1807, by act of the Legisla- 
ture of New York, the Battalion was reorganized 
as the 3rd Regiment of Artillery. 

“The uniform adopted,” writes Colonel Clark,* 
“was similar to that worn by the First and Second 
Regiments of Artillery, and consisted of the blue 
artillery-coat with artillery-buttons and red trim- 
mings, the three-cornered hat with tall white 


‘The battalion here describedis the ancestor of the 
Seventh Regiment of New York (107th Infantry), host to. THE 
COMPANY in 1954, which this year is celebrating its 150th Anni- 
versary. This plate is offered in commemoration and congratula- 
tion. The Regiment has twice been pictured in the series: Plate 72 
(MC&H, V, 48-49) and Plate 84 (VI, 16-18). 

* The principal source is Colonel Emmons Clark, History of the 
Seventh Regiment of New York, 2 vols., New York, 1890, I, 44-55. 
Organizational data is based on the Minutes of the Council of Ap- 
pointments. 

‘Clark, op. cit., 48-49. 


feather, the color of the top indicating the particu- 
lar regiment, and white vest and trousers. Each 
regiment of artillery at this period consisted of two 
battalions, the first drilling generally with field- 
pieces and the second with muskets. The four new 
artillery companies decided in favor of muskets, 
and from that day to this, though nominally artil- 
lery, have drilled as infantry or light infantry. The 
muskets, which were forthwith purchased by the 
members, were of the smooth-bore, flint-lock pat- 
tern of the period. Drills for instruction were also 
commenced without delay, and were generally held 
in the afternoon in the open air, and before the end 
of the year the four new organizations could justly 
claim to be equal to any in the city in military ac- 
complishments. Great precision in drill was not 
required at this time, and the simple tactics of 
Baron Steuben were soon easily and sufficiently 
mastered for all practical purposes. 


The uniform as shown here is essentially as it has 
been drawn by Harry Ogden and General DeWitt 
Clinton Falls. The coat is still a cutaway model; 
although by 1807 the straight-cut coatee (the 
French habit-veste) had come into use in this coun- 
try, it was still not popular with the conservative 
artillery corps. By the same token, the headdress 
was the immense chapeau bras, now at the peak of 
its size and elegance.‘ Six years later a New York 
officer would make this complaint:° 


The dress of officers is too expensive, and ought to be 
reformed...A round hat should replace the present pre- 
posterous “chapeau bras”—The coat might very well spare 
its swallowtailed skirts, and be useful in the shape of a 
jacket or coatee.— The sash reduced to one third its pres- 
ent size would be equally useful; and a plain sabre in 
strong leather scabbard slung in a black or buff waistbelt, 
would certainly be a more effective weapon for offence or 
defence, than the shewey blades which now dangle in gin- 
gerbread scabbards and gold stiched morocco at the sides 
of “Military men.” 


Certain peculiarities of the uniform shown should 
be mentioned. Since the men of the Second or In- 


‘ Drawings about 1807 by the British artist Dighton show huge 
chapeaus, and Washington Irving writes in Sal/magundi of New 
York militiamen “toiling under ponderous cocked hats,” in that 
year. 

**“Amicus,” in The Military Monitor and American Register, 
18 January 1813. 
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fantry Battalion drilled with muskets, their cha- 
peaus were worn diagonally to prevent being 
knocked off at “shoulder arms.” Cannoneers would 
have had theirs across the head from right to left. 
Spatterdashes are shown in several contemporary 
illustrations. White pantaloons were used for infan- 
try drill, and blue for service with cannon. Body 
belts could have been either white or black 
leather, but we have positive evidence that the an- 
cestor of the 3rd Regiment, the Brigade Company 
of Artillery, wore black ones with which they have 


been shown.” Finally, about 1820 the Regiment 
(then renumbered the | 1th) was wearing red feathers 
with white tops which, so far as we can tell from 
orders, were of the same colors adopted in 1807.’ 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


"See MC&H, Plate 8 (1, no. 2, 3-4), 

’*““Ex-Orderly Sergeant” [Asher Taylor], Recollections of the 
Early Days of the National Guard, New York, 1868, 18; Clark. 
op. cit., 84. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, U.S. ARMY, 1861-1865 


Plate No. 120 


The Medical Department of the Union Army in 
the Civil War included the surgeons and assistant 
surgeons (who formed the “medical staff’ of the 
Army), medical cadets (medical students appointed 
for a year who acted as dressers and ambulance 
attendants), hospital stewards (male nurses in the 
main), and medical inspectors (surgeons charged 
with sanitary, hospital, and general inspection).' To 
these should be added the female nurses, who were 
civilian employees of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, and civilian physicians hired on contract. 
There was a small number of medical storekeepers. 

In addition to these, each regiment had its own 
surgeon, assistant surgeons, and hospital orderlies, 
anc! srrgeons were appointed to brigades and higher 
comm..nds. The Invalid Corps (later called Veteran 
Resei “e Corps) furnished details to hospitals for 
guard duty and other jobs, apparently including 
service as hospital orderlies. Finally, late in the war, 
an Ambulance Service was formed, staffed by men 
and officers detailed from the line. 

The uniform of all officers of the Medical De- 
partment was the same: frock coat and trousers of 
dark blue cloth, the latter with a gold cord, % 
inch wide, down the outer seams; black felt hat 
with a cord of black silk and gold; and a sash of 


' The basic source here is the Medical and Surgical History of 
the War of the Rebellion, 6 vols., 1870-1888. Brief treatments are 
contained in Theo. F. Rodenbough (ed.), Zhe Army of the United 
States, New York, 1896, 90-95 and Photographic History of the 
Civil War, Vol. VIL. 


emerald green for full dress. Their hat insignia was 
the same as other staff officers, a gold embroidered 
wreath encircling the letters “U.S.” in silver, in old 
English characters. Their dress epaulets however, 
had the letters ““M.S.” in silver, within a gold laurel 
wreath. The cloth base of their shoulder straps was 
dark blue. 

Hospital orderlies wore the same uniform as 
soldiers of other branches but with crimson welts 
on their frock coats, 1% inch stripes of crimson lace 
on their dark blue trousers, the Staff hat device and 
a buff and green hat cord, and a special green arm- 
band, trimmed with yellow. On this band was a 
caduceus, embroidered in yellow. Photographs show 
some orderlies in sky blue trousers and a dozen 
other variations from regulations, as one might ex- 
pect. Both officers and men could wear a dark blue 
forage cap, having the same device as the hat. 

The prescribed full dress must have been infre- 
quently worn by medical officers during the war, 
the surgeons usually looking as we see the one in 
the plate. Contract surgeons and nurses wore no 
prescribed dress. 

Medical officers were authorized a distinctive 
sword, but it does not often appear in photographs 
and in all probability, like the sash and epaulets, 
Saw little wear.’ 

John P. Severin 
Frederick P. Todd 


‘This Medical Staff sword is described in Harold L. Peterson, 
The American Sword, 1775-1945, New Hope, Pa., 1954, 140-142. 
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COLLECTORS FIELD BOOK 


VARIATIONS IN THE M-1858 McCLELLAN 
SADDLE 


The M-1858 McClellan saddles that have survived 
the ravages of time since they were last used in the 
Civil War indicate that there was considerable vari- 
ation from the original model as described in the 
Ordnance manuals and regulations of that period.’ 

The M-1858, as described in the official publica- 
tions (Fig. 1), was basically a rawhide-covered tree, 
black leather skirts, D-shaped quarter strap rings 
of round stock, no quarter strap safes, and fenders, 
which were issued but not always used. The saddle 
in Fig. 2 is the M-1858 as described, except for 
having the sacidlebag loop on the skirt changed to 
vertical instead of the prescribed horizontal posi- 
tion. The off stirrup hood is equipped with a gui- 
don socket. The brass shield on the inside of the 
pommel has a raised, entwined “USA” for decora- 
tion. This saddle was manufactured by the Water- 
vliet Arsenal, and is in the author’s collection. 

The saddle pictured in the upper right (Fig. 3) 
was issued without skirts, saddle bag staples or 
stud, but with brass moldings at the seams of the 
pommel and cantle. This saddle was used by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Theodore Lyman, who was an aide 
to General Meade. The plain brass shield on the 
inside of the pommel bears the engraving, “Lt. Col. 
T. Lyman — Appomattox C. H. — April 9, 1865.” 
This saddle, in the author’s collection, was a gift 
of Dr. C. Lyman, grandson of the original owner. 
This saddle saw service from Wilderness to Appo- 
mattox. 


The most common alteration of the Civil War 
McClellan is shown in Fig. 4. The seat and quarter 
straps at the cantle and pommel have been covered 
with tanned leather to protect the rider from the 
rough rawhide, and also to preserve the seams of 
the saddle. The edges of the cantle and pommel 
have also been covered with a brass molding. Con- 
temporary photographs show several types of tooled 
seats as well as the brass bindings.’ This saddle is 


‘Bureau of Ordnance, Ordnance Manual, War Department, 
Revised U.S. Army Regulations, 1861, article LI. 

* Miller, Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 1911, 
IV, frontispiece, 53, 311. 


in the museum of the Rock Island Arsenal and was 
used by Major Plummer, Staff Surgeon of General 
Sherman’s Army, in the March to the Sea. 

The saddle pictured in the lower right ( Fig. 5) is 
the saddle that was used by the Confederate Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart, and is in the Confederate Mu- 
seum at Richmond, Virginia. This saddle differs pri- 
marily in having shorter quarter straps, a D-ring 
with a flattened inner surface, and huge, embossed 
stirrup hoods. This last feature, the tooling or em- 
bossing of the stirrup hoods or skirts, is to be 
found in most of the Confederate saddles, includ- 
ing an Artillery driver’s saddle which is in the au- 
thor’s collection. 

Alhough the Confederate Ordnance Manual 
specifies the Jenifer (sometimes spelled Janifer) 
saddle as the regulation seat,’ Sheppard’s contem- 


‘Ordnance Bureau, The Field Manual for the Use of the officers 
on Ordnance Duty, Richmond, 1862, 45. 
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porary water color depicts the M-1858 McClellan in 
use by the Southern Cavalry.‘ 


I have purposely omitted presentation models of 


the McClellan because they were not issued by the 
government to be used in actual service or combat, 
but were meant to be used only on special occa- 
sions. An example of this type of saddle is in the 
West Point Museum collections — a fancy enough 
seat to suit even General Custer — presented, how- 
ever, to Major General J. Sedgwick in 1863. 

Many of the surplus saddles were sold by Ban- 
nerman’s after the war to southern farmers * who 
added “‘shade-tree” alterations to the constantly 
breaking quarter and stirrup straps, so that unless 
a saddle is known to have been stored unused 
since the Civil War, the alterations could easily 
be post-1865. The author came upon such an altered 
M-1858 of this type still in use in Florida as late as 


March 1955. 
Stanley J. Olsen 


*W. L. Sheppard, “The Cavalryman,” Confederate Museum, 


Richmond, Va. 
* Bannerman’s Military Goods Catalog, New York, 1913, 374. 





A SCHREY VOGEL BRONZE 


This piece by the well-known American military 
artist, Charles Schreyvogel, is entitled “The Last 
Drop.” The trooper is pouring the last of his pre- 
cious water from his canteen into his hat so that 
his horse may drink—exemplifying the oft-sung 
comradeship between the cavalryman and his 
mount. 

The piece is inscribed: “Copyrighted 1903 by 
Chas. Schreyvogel.” From the bottom edge of the 
base to the top of the overcoat strapped to the 
pommel measures 12 inches; the base is 18 inches 
long. This bronze is practically identical, even to 
its title, with a painting by Schreyvogel done in 
1900. The picture was reproduced as a “platinum 
print” and sold in that form. A reproduction also 
appeared as one of the plates in My Bunkie and 
Others, by Schz*yvogel, published in New York 
in 1909. 

When Schreyvogel chose to depict U.S. cavalry 
soldiers (and they certainly appear in the great 
majority of his pictures), he almost always showed 
his troopers wearing and using the accoutrements 











prescribed for cavalry by G.O. 73, A.G.O., 1885.' 
Similarly, the artist’s horse equipments are practi- 
cally always those prescribed by the same General 
Order. 

The 1885 equipment and accoutrements are faith- 
fully reproduced in this bronze—with the exception 
of the holster on the trooper’s belt, which is cer- 
tainly not of the 1885 pattern. 


James §S. Hutchins 


See Ordnance Memorandum No. 29, “Cavalry Outfit,” 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1891. 


A PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN SWORDS 
U.S. DRAGOONS, 1838 TO 1846 


Thomas Swords entered West Point in 1825 and 
was commissioned as second lieutenant in the 
Fourth Infantry on | July 1829. He joined the 
newly formed and future renowned First Dragoons 
on 4 March 1833 as first lieutenant, and stayed 
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with the regiment, serving most of the time as As- 
sistant Quartermaster with the rank of Captain, 
until 21 April 1846. Then Swords was promoted to 
major in the Quartermasters, and became lieuten- 
ant colonel and deputy QMG in 1856. For his good 
work in the Mexican War he was brevetted lieuten- 
ant colonel on 30 May 1848 for meritorious serv- 
ice while serving in the enemy’s country. For 
highly efficient service in the QMD during the Civil 
War he became a major general on 13 March 1865. 
Swords retired from the Army in 1869 and died in 
1886. 

This portrait of Swords, showing him as Assist- 
ant Quartermaster of the First Dragoons, brings 
out several interesting details. The coatee is the 
general model worn for dress from 1832 to 1851- 
double breasted with standing collar. As Assistant 
Quartermaster from 1838 to 1846, his rank of cap- 
tain is indicated by the three loops of go!2 iace on 
his cuff. The cuff itself is of yellow cloth while the 
sash, tied on the right hip in the Cavalry tradition, 
is orange .The portrait clearly shows the aiguillettes 
which marked the regimental staff officer of that 
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day, but they seem here to be of gold cord rather 
than the “twisted gold and silver cord” called for 
by regulations. The brass plate of the black patent 
leather waist belt carries a “D” as specified for 
Dragoon regiments. 

Frederick P. Todd 

Robert Walker Davis 


WHO WORE THIS SHAKO? 


Member Rowland H. Bettels has sent in this pho- 
tograph (Plate |) of a cap with the request that it 
be identified. And well he might, for this particular 
model has long puzzled collectors. 

In the first place, it is probably the most com- 








mon type of its era to be found today. The West 
Point Museum has two examples and others, in 
whole or in part, exist in several other collections 
known to us. This commonplace state may be due 
to its wide usage, or it may result from the fact 
that the cap’s material and construction have pre- 
served it beyond the normal life of such things. 
All that we have seen are entirely of leather with 
strong reinforcement, including two “V” strips on 
the side. The cap’s interior is well made and usu- 
ally contains a leather chin strap which can be worn 


Plate 1 ~Member Bettel’s question-provokineg shako. 
Pi } g 


Plate 2 
shako. 
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Three versions of the French Model 1860 Infantry 
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Bandsmen of the 9th Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps as they appeared at about the close 
of the Civil War. Photograph from the Collections of the National Archives. 


outside if desired. There are no side buttons for a 
chin strap, however. The underside of the visor is 
green. As you can see, Member Bettels’ cap has a 
tall pompon; others have short, round pompons, 
or none at all. 

The stamped brass plate is quite distinctive and 
clearly American. Behind the eagle’s head is a tin 
cockade painted red (inside), white, and blue. 
Markings inside the caps we have seen are incon- 
clusive, but clearly indicate manufacture by a big 
foreign uniform house. 

There can be little doubt that the cap is basically 
the French Infantry Model of 1860; in every detail 
save the brass plate it fits the description given in 
J. Margerand’s comprehensive book on French 
Army headdress (/nfanterie, 44-49).' This model was 
in use for only seven years and Margerand has this 


'See Plate No. 2. 


to say about its demise: “The leather shako did not 
survive any longer than its predecessors and, with 
the usual see-sawing, it was replaced by a shako 
covered with cloth—this time of red. The change 
took place in 1867.” 

It seems almost certain that large stocks of these 
shakos were purchased from the French govern- 
ment, given an Americanized brass plate bearing 
the Infantry bugle-horn device, and sold to this 
country. It is equally certain that this happened 
during the Civil War, for the bandsmen of the 9th 
Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps, shown here, are 
certainly wearing this model of cap.’ 

What regiments wore these leather shakos, and 
for how long? That remains the question. 


Frederick P. Todd 


* See Plate No. 3. 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the 
Board of Governors of the following ladies and 
gentlemen as active members of THE COMPANY: 

Miss Elizabeth Clare, New York, New York 

John Joseph Demers, Troy, New York 

E. Norman Flayderman, Kennebunk, Maine 

Col. John F. Gibbons, Jr., New Orleans, Louisiana 

Major John B. Gilmer, Riverdale, Maryland 

Capt. Edward F. Gormley, New York, New York 

Lieut. William Forrest Graves, U.S.A.F. 

Arthur R. Grigg, Lakewood, California 

Dirk Gringhuis, East Lansing, Michigan 

Gillett Griswold, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 

Hugh Geddes Harper, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Major John P. Heffernan, U.S.A.F. 

Peter Hlinka, New York, New York 

Sgt. Harold E. Johnson, U.S.M.C. 

Dr. K. G. Klietmann, Berlin, West Germany 

Col. Bernard P. Major, U.S.A. 

Lt. Col. W. Ogden McCagg, Providence, Rhode Island 

Robert Emmet Mulligan, Delmar, New York 

Thomas M. Schmidt, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Edgar R. Shumway, West Orange, New Jersey 

Dr. John M. Summers, Springfield, Ohio 

Julian J. Tompkins, Norfolk, Virginia 

Robert L. Wheeler, Providence, Rhode Island 

William C. Williams, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 

Edgar A. Wischnowski, Washington, D. C. 
With the acceptance of the members listed above 
the membership of THE COMPANY has reached the 
limit (600 persons) set by the Board of Governors 
a year ago. Hereafter applicants will be placed on 
a waiting list and will be elected periodically by the 
Governors from among the candidates on file. 

We might add that this does not affect the status 

of the institutional membership given libraries, mil- 
itary units, societies, etc. Such membership carries 


no voting rights, however. 

Colonial Annapolis, Maryland’s beautiful capital 
and site of the United States Naval Academy, saw 
THE COMPANY’S 1956 Annual Meeting the week- 
end of 19-20 May. 

Under the able direction of Members Ross Col- 
lins and George Keester, the meeting was the usual 
successful affair which we have come to expect 
each year. Some 130 members, wives, and guests 
were registered to make the 1956 Meeting the best 
attended in our eight years of existence. 

The Naval Academy Officers’ Mess was head- 
quarters and assembly point for members, with the 
enclosed porch serving as an exhibit hall and the 


close-by lounge and the club bar serving the mem- 
bers’ other needs. From here expeditions departed 
on tours of the adjacent Academy museum and 
magnificent grounds as well as into Annapolis it- 
self to inspect the beautiful old colonial mansions 
and public buildings. 

Members’ exhibits of outstanding quality and 
interest crowded the space allotted. Uniforms, 
headdress, insignia, prints, original art work, mini- 
atures, dioramas, weapons; all were represented. 
Members whose appetites were not satisfied with 
this display had but to cross the street to the 
Academy Museum where Member Keester, the 
curator, introduced them to the truly magnificent 
collection of naval material ranging in time from 
John Paul Jones to the Japanese surrender on the 
U.S.S. Missouri. 

Not-to-be-forgotten memories: Don Berkebile, 
our cannon founder, displaying his products; 
Charlie West describing his regiment’s mascot; the 
insomnia of Ash MacDonnell and Vince Gallagher; 
Anne Brown having to go outside to talk to her 
midshipman son for even first classmen can’t enter 
the officers’ mess until after graduation; extra cur- 
ricular hospitality at the Maryland Inn and Carvel 
Hall; Jim Gregg being—Jim Gregg; the Hatha- 
ways coming from California for the second year; 
the thrill of holding the Continental Congress pres- 
entation sword displayed by John Scheid or of 
viewing the museum’s numerous naval relics with 
their deep historic associations; the vast knowl- 
edge of his particular field of interest possessed by 
each member and his willingness to share it. 


The meeting was not all gaiety and military col- 
lecting and history. Distressing was the news that, 
—due to failing health, our beloved and talented 
President, Harry Larter, was unable to attend and 
had tendered his resignation. Wisely, the Board of 
Governors voted not to act on his resignation un- 
til its fall meeting at which time they hoped that 
Harry’s health will improve to the extent that he 
will reconsider. Also greatly missed at the meeting 
were Vice-Presidents H. Charles McBarron, unable 
to attend from Chicago, and Harold L. Peterson, 
temporarily bedridden. 

The tentative location of 1957’s annual meeting 
was also announced by the Governors. Next year 
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should see us, appropriately enough, at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

The highpoint of the meeting was, as always, 
the Annual Dinner. As in the past this event was 
preceded by a cocktail party which afforded an 
opportunity to see those old friends and those of 
kindred interests who had somehow eluded you all 
day. At the dinner, in President Larter’s absence, 
Executive Vice President Todd presided. He reiter- 
ated the traditional policy of no speeches and 
asked new members to rise and introduce them- 
selves. This policy was happily waived momentar- 
ily for new Member Frank Tallman to tell of his 
field of interest, that of restoring and flying World 
War I aircraft (reported and illustrated elsewhere 
in this Gazette). Member Tallman had a busy 
week-end indeed flying his Sopwith Camel fighter 
Saturday and Sunday in the Armed Forces Day 
air show at Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. and at- 
tending THE COMPANY meeting between flights. 

After dinner intense groups assembled in corn- 
ers of lounge, bar, and exhibit hall to discuss their 
chosen specialities. Most popular group was one 
presided over by Members Todd, Finke, Campbell, 
and Lewis and featuring a spirited discussion on 
uniform accessories— buttons, belt and cap plates, 
and headdress—from the collections of Campbell 
and Lewis. So interesting did this become that 
your correspondent quite forgot his firm intention 
to sit in on Member Ross Collins’ group on Krieg- 
spiel—ah well, perhaps next year at West Point.... 

The Company is most grateful to Members Col- 
lins and Keester for arranging a most successful 
meeting. The thanks and congratulations of each 
member attending is theirs. 


7 * * 


Washington area members on 4 May gathered at 
the apartment of Meade Patterson to see and dis- 
cuss his extensive collection of U.S. military flint- 
locks and hear of his researches into the history 
of the Harpers Ferry Armory. The usual interest- 
ing and rewarding evening was the result. 


« « 7 


THE COMPANY is interested in ideas for a new 
heading for the title page of the MC&H. We would 
prefer to see finished art work, but consideration 
will be given to members’ ideas, no matter how 
roughly expressed. Please use the present heading 
as a guide for space and title requirements. Any 
questions? Write Editor-in-Chief. 





Governor Harrison Bird, 1955 Meeting Chairman, 
has passed along a note from Mrs. Kate E. Hop- 
kins thanking him for a birthday cake he sent Fort 
Ticonderoga in THE COMPANY’S name. The cake, 
served at the Fort’s annual staff party (which this 
year also commemorated the end of the Fort’s bi- 
centennial year), was a token of our thanks for the 
many kindnesses rendered our members by the 
staff of Fort Ti during last year’s annual meeting. 


* * * 


Although Vice President Harold Peterson’s un- 
timely bout with chicken-pox prevented him from 
attending the Annapolis meeting, he did manage 
to strike a blow for the cause just before he had to 
take to bed. On May 6, he gave an illustrated lec- 
ture to the New York Historical Society covering 
a portion of the field which he will examine in his 
forthcoming book on Colonial arms and equip- 
ment. There are few, if any, people more qualified 
than Pete to lecture on “Arms and Armor in Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Century America” and we 
hear that the Society members were just as fasci- 
nated as the rest of us who have had the privilege 
of listening to him talk about his findings. 


* * . 


Member Frank G. Tallman, who is a lieutenant 
commander in the USNR, flew his restored Sop- 
with Fl “Camel” at the recent Armed Forces Day 
Celebration at Bolling Field in Washington. In be- 
tween sessions in the air with the unique fighter, 
which is said to have caused the death of as many 
British pilots as it did Germans in World War I, 
Tallman was able to attend THE COMPANY Meet- 
ing at Annapolis and regale us with the tales of the 
problems involved in flying the tricky man-killer. 
The photograph shows Tallman at the controls of 
the “Camel,” which is one of only five left in the 
world and the only one in flying condition. Restored 
by six years of painstaking effort, the piane mounts 
all the original equipment. It has a 110 h. p. Le- 
Rhone rotary engine, which furnishes about 400 of 
the plane’s 994 pounds total weight (less ammuni- 
tion, fuel, and pilot). Its landing speed is 35 m. p. h. 
and it can hit a top speed of 120 m.p.h. at 10,000 
feet. The engine consumes seven gallons of gas per 
hour and two gallons of castor oil, the fumes of the 
last furnishing another of the pilot’s hazards, we 
understand, since they tend to have their tradi- 
tional effect. 





KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


Culling service periodicals during the past few 
months has turned up a volume of notes on tradi- 
tion — alive and thriving, resurrected, and new. 
None are of themselves sufficient for an entire ar- 
ticle so they will be recorded in capsule form as 
follows. 

The Army’s 3rd Infantry Division has revived 
the old cavalry custom of driving newly-weds 
around the post on horse-drawn caissons. But, since 
the only caisson and team left in the Army is at Fort 
Myer for use in funerals in Arlington National 
Cemetery, a modern substitute has been pressed 
into service. The bride and groom are driven in 
style on a BAT (battalion anti-tank) weapon. The 
BAT is a 106mm recoiless rifle mounted on a jeep. 

The 13th Infantry has had, with a single over- 
Sight, a tradition of 75 years standing. This over- 
sight was corrected recently with the presentation 














of a gold baby’s cup to retired General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. The regimental tradition has 
been to present a gold cup with name inscribed to 
all babies born while their fathers served with the 
unit. In 1880,a certain Captain Arthur MacArthur 
was serving with the regiment at Little Rock Bar- 
racks, Arkansas when his son was born. It was noted 
recently in reviewing regimental records that the 
son had never received his cup. 

The old tradition of a newly-commissioned offi- 
cer paying a dollar to the enlisted man giving him 
his first salute is not dead either. A report from 
Camp Pendleton, California speaks of a newly pro- 
moted Marine Gunner paying the main gate sen- 
try for the first salute. 

Five infantry regiments with long and distin- 
guished records are to be inactivated in the near 
future. However, in accordance with the Army’s 
policy of retaining its oldest and most distinguished 
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designations in active service, these designations will 
be transferred to other regiments bearing less dis- 
tinguished designations but scheduled for retention 
on active service. The designations of the Ist and 
20th (Sykes’ Regulars) Infantry Regiments, of the 
6th Infantry Division ai Fort Ord, California, will 
be withdrawn from that division upon its inactiva- 
tion in the near future. The 1802d Special Regi- 
ment at West Point will become the Ist Infantry 
Regiment and the 33d at Fort Clayton, Panama 
Canal Zone, will become the 20th. The 4th and Sth 
Infantry Regiments, presently assigned to the 7Ist 
Infantry Division, will be withdrawn upon the di- 
vision’s inactivation. The 74th at Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts will become the 4th. A new assign- 
ment for the Sth is still under consideration. The 
29th Infantry Regiment of the 23d Infantry Divi- 
sion will be withdrawn when the division is inacti- 
vated and will remain at Fort Benning, Georgia as 
a separate Regimental Combat Team. 

Recently, and possibly before the above policy 
came into being, the famous 7th Cavalry Regiment 
was almost inactivated. Thankfully, it was rescued 
at the last minute by vigorous action by the 7th 
U.S. Cavalry Association and its many friends on 
active service. It is hoped that this is the last time 
the soulless deskbound “soldiers” of the Pentagon 
will attempt to eliminate a proud old outfit with 
a long line of tradition and that the Army will reli- 
giously adhere to its stated policy. 

The functional designation, Ist Marine Air 
Ground Task Force applied to the 4th Marine Regi- 
mental Combat Tearn and Marine Air Group 13 is 
soon to be replaced by the designation, Ist Marine 
Brigade. Marine formations bearing the designa- 
tion, Ist Brigade, have participaied in virtually 
every war and expedition since the Philippine In- 
surrection in 1900. When entitlement to battle hon- 
ors has been determined, colors complete with these 
honors will be taken from retirement and turned 
over to the brigade. 

At Fort Bragg, N. C., the 82d Airborne Division 
has just organized a Division Historical Society with 
a large proportion of the division becoming paid 
life members. The objective of the society will be 
to promote and perpetuate the traditions of the 
division and safeguard the trophies, document 
and mementoes relating to the division’s history. 

The observance of organization day or, in the 
Navy, commissioning day, nas long been a mili- 
tary tradition. We are not prepared to say whether 





the practice fell into disuse during the past fifteen 
years or if units are now giving publicity to their 
ceremonies. At any rate we are pleased to note that 
the practice is not dead. Last 12 December, wher- 
ever Armor troops were stationed, they celebrated 
the 179th Anniversary of the mobile arm. Displays, 
speeches, and cake-cutting ceremonies highlighted 
the celebration of the organization on 12 Decem- 
ber 1776 of the 2d Continental Light Dragoons 
(Sheldon’s Horse), considered to be the first cavalry 
unit and forerunner of the present Armor Branch 
of the Army. 

The oldest unit on continuous active duty in the 
Regular Army is Battery D (Alexander Hamilton’s 
Battery), Sth Field Artillery Battalion, Ist Infantry 
Division, now stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas. It 
traces its history from 6 January 1776 when it was 
formed by Hamilton as “The Provincial Company 
of the Artillery of the Colony of New York.” The 
battery fired its first rounds in defense of the 
United States from Manhattan Island on 12 July 
1776 and has participated with distinction in every 
major war of the United States since, except Korea. 
In extending congratulations to officers and men 
of the battery, General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, said: “I consider it a distinct priv- 
ilege to join with every member of the United States 
Army in expressing pride in the inspiration and 
lineage of Battery D. I know that in the future its 
mission will be performed in the same dedicated 
manner that has marked its historical past.” In- 
cidentally, it is one of two batteries in the Field 
Artillery to have the letter “D.” 

In the Marine Corps, celebration of the founding 
of the Continental Marines on 10 November 1775 
has long been observed. The basic regulations of 
the Corps, the “Marine Corps Manual,” includes a 
section which is read to the assembled men on that 
day. In it, past glories and future expectations are 
spoken of in inspiring terms. A birthday message 
from the Commandant is read. After this address, 
the birthday cake, generally an outsized pastry on 
which the unit’s bakers have been laboring for sev- 
eral days, is cut. The oldest and youngest Marines 
present are called forth and, using an NCO’s sword, 
they cut the first piece which is sampled by the 
commanding officer. Meanwhile, the band or the 
field music has been performing. Following the 
cake cutting, a special holiday meal is served. 


Lt. Col. Brooke Nihart, USMC 





PUBLICATIONS 


Those members whose interests lie with the naval 
scene will be greatly interested in Picture History 
of the U.S. Navy: From Old Navy to New, 1776 to 
1897 (Scribners, $12.50). Author Theodore Roscoe 
and artist Fred Freeman have collaborated suc- 
cessfully before— on U.S. Submarine Operations 
and U.S. Destroyer Operations. The results of their 
latest joint effort appear to be equally successful. 
With over 1000 illustrations on 400 pages the rise 
of the U.S. Navy is vividly portrayed. Wherever 
available, original contemporary illustrations have 
been used. Many have never been published be- 
fore and many more have been out of print for 
years. Included are not only the ships and the men 
who sailed and fought them but also charts, plans, 
documents, and pages from naval manuals on gun- 
nery, tactics, and seamanship. Artist Freeman has 
filled gaps with his own excellent drawings as well 
as doing the layout and incidental art work. The 
Confederate and Texas Navies are not forgotten 
with substantial sections being devoted to their ac- 
tivities. Of value to the student is the index which 
lists every picture, giving the source and the artist. 
Naturally, as with any work of this magnitude, 
errors have crept in. One such is giving the deriva- 
tion of the name, Cohorn (sic) mortar, as probably 
coming from cow’s horn but not mentioning its 
well-known inventor, the Dutch engineer, Baron 
Coehorn. However, these errors are minor and de- 
tract little from the basic value of the work. 


. * 7 


The U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland, is 
offering color reproductions of the cover pictures 
of its Proceedings for the years 1952 to 1955. Each 
set of twelve is $3.00 ($1.50 to Institute members). 
Subject matter includes reproductions of historic 
naval paintings of ships, sea fights, and naval heroes. 
Each picture is approximately six inches square, on 
heavy white stock thirteen inches square. No print- 
ing appears on the pictures but each set is accom- 
panied by a sheet of captions. Also offered at $.35 
is a booklet, Naval Actions in the American Revolu- 
tion (Pictorial). It contains 61 black and white and 
two color reproductions from the Bailey Collection 
of Water Colors of American Naval Battles. This 
collection, totaling 254 drawings of American naval 


engagements from 1745 to 1850 attributed to 
Charles Turner Warren (1767-1823), was obtained 
from England in 1940 by The Mariners’ Museum 
of Newport News, Virginia. The pictures contained 
in the booklet have appeared in the February, 
April, June, and August 1955 issues of the 
Proceedings. 

During the past few months there have appeared 
two books dealing with Lincoln and his relation- 
ships with Civil War munitions. The first and 
best of these is Lincoln and the Tools of War 
by Robert Bruce (Bobbs- Merrill Company, $5). 
In this 368-page volume, the author discusses 
Lincoln’s interest in all forms of materiel from 
small arms to mortar boats. In it are related in de- 
tail Lincoln’s almost incredible struggles with the 
Ordnance Department to force the adoption of 
new weapons. When cornered General Ripley at 
times went so far as to ship generals the new arms 
they were demanding and then refuse to supply 
proper ammunition. Much of the material in this 
book is new. Even advanced students will learn of 


military proposals that were seriously considered . 


which had never come to their attention before. 
Designed originally as Bruce’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, Lincoln and the Tools of War is a solid schol- 
arly production. It is an added bonus to find it also 
well written. There are 20 illustrations. 


The second book on the theme is Lincoln’s Choice 
by J. O. Buckeridge (The Stackpole Company, $5). 
Here 248 pages are devoted to the Spencer repeat- 
ing rifle and carbine, which author Buckeridge 
maintains was Lincoln’s choice as a superior wea- 
pon. The book is exceptionally well written and 
interesting. It suffers, however, from a tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of its subject and to 
select the evidence which it chooses to present. 
Nevertheless the reader will find much of value, 
particularly in the wealth of detail on the individ- 
ual instances in which specific units were armed 
with Spencers. 

Students and collectors of swords will be interested 
in two European publications this quarter. The first 
of these to appear was Svdrdet och Varjan som Armé- 
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vapen subtitled “The History of the Swedish Army 
Sword 1500-1860,” by Heribert Seitz, Director of 
the Royal Army Museum. This volume is another 
of the fine Army Museum Handbooks and is uni- 
form with its predecessors in format. It is published 
by Horsta Férlag AB and may be purchased from 
that firm at Vartavagen 55, Stockholm for 34:50 
Swedish Crowns in paper and 48 crowns in cloth 
(about $7 and $9.75 respectively). Recent informa- 
tion indicates that it may also be purchased from 
arms book dealers in this country. 

Although there are very few collectors of more 
recent Swedish swords in this country, this excel- 
lently illustrated handbook is of interest to all who 
are interested in the swords of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, for the types of that period were largely 
interchangeable, and Sweden obtained many of her 
weapons from Germany and France. For the 18th 
century the book is valuable in helping to identify 
the Swedish swords which are often offered on the 
market today as variants of the British infantry 
swords of 1742 and 1751. The captions for the il- 
lustrations are in English throughout, and there is 
an English summary. 

The second volume on swords to appear is The 
Naval Officer’s Sword by Captain Henry T. A. 
Bosanquet (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 21s). 
This work is divided into three main parts: an in- 
troduction to the naval sword, a catalog of the 
naval swords and dirks in the National Maritime 
Museum, and a directory of British sword cutlers. 
The author is an old-time sailor, one of the last to 
have served on sailing vessels. His work is excel- 
lently done, and the directory of cutlers is of the 
greatest interest to anyone who collects either Brit- 
ish or American swords. It has been compiled with 
great care from directories and trade cards and is 
entirely reliable. The only possible quibbles that 
could be raised are the scarcity of illustrations and 
a tendency to date the midshipman’s dirk with the 
curved blade a little late. The book may be ob- 
tained in this country through most arms book 
dealers or through the British Information Service. 


. * . 


ComPANY Member Colonel Charles Stacey, O. B. E., 
is Chief of the Historical Section of the Canadian 
General Staff, and the author of Six Years of War, 
the first volume of the official history of the Cana- 
dian Army in World War II, to be published in 
four volumes. 

Six Years of War tells of the problems and diffi- 





culties of buiiding an army, and Member Stacey 
has written a text book for future General Staffs 
faced with a war and no army. 

To subsequent volumes is left the story of Can- 
ada’s great victorious campaigns in Sicily, Italy, 
and Northwest Europe. Colonel Stacey takes it on 
himself to tell of Canada’s defeats at Hong Kong 
and Dieppe, which he does with a fine military ap- 
preciation and carefully compiled tactical story, 
through which shines the fine tradition of Canada’s 
soldiers. 

We now await the second volume, from Colonel 
Stacey’s office, if not from his own pen. 


In the plethora of memoirs written by British offi- 
cers in the last century those of Major General 
Sir George Beli were outstanding. His two-volume 
Rough Notes of an Old Soldier, \ong out of print, 
has now fortunately appeared again, this time as 
a single volume entitled Soldier’s Glory (G. B. Bell 
& Sons, 21s), skillfully edited and abridged by 
Brian Stuart. Bell’s long military career as a regi- 
mental officer spanned 45 years from his first ac- 
tion as an ensign where he bore the King’s Colours 
of the 34th Foot at Arroyos dos Molinos to his 
last as commanding officer of the Royal Regiment 
in the Crimea. His own estimate that he had “no 
talent for bookmaking” is not borne out by the 
evidence; his writing is highly readable and his 
pungent observations and characterizations make 
his story move along easily. Everything interested 
him and found a place in his journal. His com- 
ments on uniforms, weapons, and tactics, over the 
eventful half-century that he served, are a gold mine 
of information for the military student. His battle 
descriptions are vividly realistic and his comments 
on campaign and garrison life provide an intriguing 
glimpse of soldiering the world over. Although the 
editor was forced to cut much of the description 
of service in the Mediterra iean, the West Indies, 
India, and Burma, the narrative is full and infor- 
mative on the Peninsular War and Bell’s part in 
Surpressing Papineau’s Rebellion in Canada. It 
does not end with the rugged fighting in the Cri- 
mea, but goes on to give Bell’s impression of 
America during the Civil War when he visited the 
defenses of Washington. The book is sparsely illus- 
trated and has only a few maps, but the exceptional 
worth of the text more than makes up for this all 
too common deficiency. 








A large, reliable guide to all Colt fire- 
arms, military or otherwise. 540 illus- 
trations. Ageless in its enduring value 
to the collector or historian. $15 
postpaid, return privilege. At your 


favorite bookstore, or write to: 


SERVEN BOOKS Sox /777 SantaAna Calif. 
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Old Colt Pistols 


Museums and leading private collectors have commissioned me te 
locets and supply them with antique Colt guns. This constant demand, 
plus my own personal desire to own interesting old Colts, enables me ‘o 
buy all that | can get—and to pay TOP COLLECTOR PRICES for then. 

Am particularly anxious to acquire any RARE Colt—any old Coll in 
NEAR NEW condition — ENGRAVED, IVORY STOCKED or CASED 
specimens. (Will also purchase certain other old pistols of American 
manufacture, made during the yeors 1800 thru | 900. 

Please describe your gun fully, giving all markings—e rough sketch or 
photo is always helpful. 





Herb Glass cox rc2s suas sew voex 
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O.. starry Eagle is about a year old. We 
feel he symbolizes RAMPART HOUSE’s desire 
to bring the American past to you. 

Despite’ our small size we have high flying 
ambitions for our Eagle. Our primary purpose is 
to publish accurate but popularly written and ex- 
tensively illustrated books, and prints, on Ameri- 
can military history, uniforms, weapons, insignia, 
accoutrements and related topics. 

Toward this we have published the first 
volume of The Huddy & Duval Prints. A hand- 
some book containing eighteen hand-colored fac- 
similies of rare old American military prints. The 
famous 7th Regiment of New York has utilized 
our unique services, in their 150th Anniversary 
Celebration for everything from commemorative 
stamps, seals, programs, advertising material and 








Archaeological 





‘Preservation, 








Specialists in the cleaning, pres- 
ervation and repair of archaco- 
logi¢al and general museum ob- 
jects, May we hear of your spe- 
cific } m 


HARRY WANDRUS 


Telephone: 5 E. Kirke St. 
OLiver 2-2726 Chevy Chase, Md. 
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medals to the decor of their Grand Ball. RAM- 
PART HOUSE was also selected to design and 
publish their 150th Anniversary history, “Pro 
Patria et Gloria’’, for their distribution. 

Our Eagle 1s now engaged in several new 
projects. One is producing the first phase of a 
series of inexpensive colored prints depicting our 
armed forces, from early days to late. 

The scope of RAMPART HOUSE activities 
is evidenced by the variety of our efforts for the 
7th. We welcome opportunities for new publica- 
tions and services, and hope to make RAMPART 
HOUSE synonymous with quality, accuracy and 
reasonable price. 

P.S. Our address is P.O. Box 41, Hartsdale, 
New York. 

















MILITARIA 


All Branches 
Out of print books 
bought and sold. 
Periodic lists on request. 


The Desvarreux 
Continental Army uniform 
reproductions in color. 


Alfred B. C. Batson 


Valley Forge Pennsylvania 



































BUSSLER Do You Have a 
MINIA f 3 UR ES Manuscript for an 


Military Miniatures for the Collector. Orig- Illustrated Book? 
inal, authentic, fully round, 54mm figures. | “"°°°°° 


Supplied painted, filed ready to paint, and 


the new knockdowned form (casting as Investigate the advantages of combin- 

they come from the molds, at great sav- ing superior Fotoset typography with 

ing to the collector). Painting directions high-quality halftone reproductions as 

accompany all castings. in this issue of the Military Collector & 
Historian. 


American Revolution, Civil War, U.S. Ma- 


rines and Custer’s. Cavalry. Estimates cheerfully given. Just send 


= ; your manuscript and instructions to 
Civil War Period a specialty. 


Illustrated Catalog 25¢ 
cjo|lloir|t 





o|n|e press 


BUSSLER MINIATURES 2418 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


DUPONT 7-6800 


Dept. G, 40 Howe St., Quincy 69, Mass. 
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European — American 


EDGED WEAPONS e@ ARMOR e@ HELMETS © POLE ARMS 


Purchase and For Sale 


FOR MY COLLECTION | DESIRE TO PURCHASE FINE OLD BOWIE TYPE KNIVES 


ROBERT ABELS 


860 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


























ANTIQUE ARMS 


Send 50¢ for latest catalogue listing over 700 
guns and pistols, including fine flint and per- 
cussion pistols and rifles, Colts, Remingtons, 
fine group of cased sets and U.S. military 
guns and pistols. Also have on hand the finest 
collection of rare French flasks obtainable. 
The detail and workmanship of these flasks 
is the finest. 


GLODE M. REQUA 


BOX 35 
MONSEY, N. Y. 


















MILITARY 
AND aa : 
HISTORICAL 
MINIATURES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 25¢ 








Corr’s Inc. offers great Military and Historical figures from all over the 
world for your selections. These figures are truly outstanding and are 
made by the finest craftsmen and artists. When you come to Washington 
for a visit, Corr's Inc. would be delighted to show you their unrivalled 
collection of miniatures. To see Corr's Inc. large collection of historical 
models of all types is a must. 


One of the largest collections in the United States 


CORR’S inc. 


818 9th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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Federal License Phone Victor 4257 
No. 11317” Res. FOrest 8-7754 


« Antique and Collectors’ Guns 


2926 N. HENDERSON AVE. ® DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


An ethical service io collectors. We specialize in 
antique guns, books pertaining to guns, and col- 
lector’s cartridges. 


We buy old guns and historical items of Texas 
and the Confederacy. We are always seeking 


gun collections for meonees purchase or to liq- 
uidate on a commission basis. 


Our current catalog, fully illustrated 50c. Lists 
on books, cartridges and gun screws are free. 
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1806/ {1956 


150th Anniversary 
The Seventh Regiment 
of New York 
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